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In order to understand the peculiar difficulties in conserving
ancient monuments, it is necessary to sketch the different agencies
of destruction. The most destructive aspect of nature is the normally
heavy rainfall, particularly in eastern India and along the west
coast belt. The effect of the rainfall and the consequent luxuriant
growth of vegetation makes it incumbent on the authorities to
spend large amounts on the removal of jungle growth several times
during the year, particularly at the onset of the cold weather. In
a province like Assam it is impossible to expect a standing monu-
ment to continue in good condition much beyond a century. Thus
the palaces and temples erected with brick and mortar by the
Cachari kings at their capital of Khaspur barely a century ago were
found to be so honeycombed with roots of trees that it was well-
nigh impossible to extricate them from the masonry without break-
ing it. The palaces of the Ahom kings near Sibsagar have shared
a similar fate, and heavy sums have to be annually spent in keep-
ing intact the fabric of the King's palace at Garhgaon. On the
entire west coast of the peninsula, practically no remains of Hindu
architecture have survived, except some rock-cut caves in sheltered
positions, a few temples in the Kanara style and some records on
stone and copper preserved by chance. Even the scanty remains of
the Portuguese occupation of the west coast, barely two or three
centuries old, are almost overwhelmed by an enormous growth of
vegetation, and the little money that can be spent on the forts and
buildings only touches the fringe of the problem of preserving these
mementoes of bygone days.

As one travels inland from east to west in northern India the
severity of the rainfall is lessened, and conditions more favourable
for the preservation of the monuments are to be found. Here, how-
ever, the destruction wrought by the forces of nature is surpassed
by the more complete annihilation at the hands of man. In the